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OFFENSIVE PARTISANSHIP AGAIN. 


In the discussions of offensive partisanship there is one thing 
which the adherents of reform principles ought to bear in mind, and 
ought to try to impress on the public. It is that, in the present state 
of our civil service, we have to consider this question of partisanship 
by public officials in a very different manner from that which we 
would follow in an abstract discussion, or in a country where the 
civil service was not in need of reform. Of course, as an abstract 
question, there seems to be no good reason why an office-holder, 
merely because he happens to work for the government and not for a 
private employer, should be barred from acting and expressing his 
convictions on public questions. Is there any reason why, if he 
chooses, he should not make speeches and run campaigns, as long as 
he also performs faithfully the duties of his office? And if, for in- 
stance, he manages by exceptional activity to dispose of all his offi- 
cial work in less time than his office hours, why should he not, on 
general principles, devote the rest of his office hours as he pleases, to 
political work or anything else? 

The answer to such questions is that, whatever may be the limits 
of propriety in a country in which reform in the civil service is not 
urgently demanded, they are very different with us, where a reform 
is the most important and most difficult of all public questions. As 
matters now stand with us, there exists a strong probability that pub- 
lic officers who do the things we have mentioned will also do things 
that clearly and undoubtedly are objectionable. An official who 
makes speeches and helps to run campaigns is likely also to neglect 
his duties, to levy assessments on his subordinates, to make appoint- 
ments to reward his political co-workers, and to convert his office into 
a political machine. These things do not necessarily go together, 
but they very often do. A great many of our public officials have 
been bred in the vicious theory that government places are a legiti- 
mate reward of political work. They are likely, if they are at all 
active in politica] life, to be active in a manner and to an extent that 





is entirely demoralizing to the public service. Consequently, any ac- 
tive or prominent participation in politics by them is a natural ground 
for suspicion, even though the acts in themselves should happen to 
be, on their face, quite consistent with faithful and efficient perform- 
ance of public duties. The fact, for instance, that a government offi- 
cer is secretary of a campaign committee does not necessarily prove 
that he is a poor official, or that he uses (or abuses) the civil service 
in order to promote campaign purposes. But, as matters now stand 
in this country, a connection of this kind would be pretty safe ground 
for inferring that the officer had better be relieved of his public 
duties, and left to devote himself entirely to his political concerns. 
It would be an exceptional case if such an officer would not abuse 
his official place, in some way or another, fo further his political 
objects. 

Therefore, we shall not be sorry if the administration removes 
officers who have been prominent as Republican politicians, even 
though that prominence may not be directly shown to have caused 
neglect of public duties or abuse of official power. The great mass 
of administrative offices—the postmasterships, the collectorships, 
the marshalships, and so on — must be separated in the public mind 
from politics. People must be trained into thinking of them as 
having no more intrinsic connection with general politics than law 
offices or grocery stores. For that purpose, a more stringent restric- 
tion is at present desirable on the political activity of postmasters 
and collectors and marshals than on that of lawyers and grocers, 
until the time shall have come when the existing abuses are rooted 
out of public life and public opinion. 

We are aware that there is danger of removals on frivolous pre- 
texts, or on manufactured charges of partisanship, got up by Demo- 
crats who are after the offices. We are aware that in many cases the 
new appointees are not likely to be much better than their predeces- 
sors, though we have strong confidence that in general the adminis- 
tration’s appointments will be good and commendable. But we 
believe that the whole agitation and discussion of offensive partisan- 
ship, while it may not in every individual case lead to improvement 
in the civil service, will have a beneficial influence on public opinion. 
It will bring home the essential principle of civil service reform to 
thousands who otherwise would hardly hear of it, and therein lies 
an advantage which outweighs all the danger of its being used as a 
mere pretext for putting out the Republicans and getting in the 
Democrats. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the National League of Civil Service 
Reform Associations was held at Newport on Wednesday, August 5, 
in the Channing Memorial Church. The meeting was much larger 
in point of numbers than in previous years, though not in associa- 
tions represented, and was made up of the following delegates : — 


Boston, Mass.— George A. Goddard, Roger Wolcott, Richard H. 
Dana, Henry F. Jenks, John Ritchie, Charles R. Codman, Uriel H. 
Crocker, C. C. Jackson, George William Bond, Harvey N. Shepard, 
Theodore Lyman, Arthur Hobart, William V. Kellen. 

Dedham, Mass.— Winslow Warren, George Fred Williams. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.—John M. Comstock, William Potts, William 
Cary Sanger, Edwin Packard, William G. Low. 








Buffalo, N.¥Y.— Henry A. Richmond, Frank W. Loomis, E. C. 
* Sprague, Henry P. Emerson, Sherman S. Rogers. 

Cambridge, Mass — W. W. Vaughan, J. J. Myers, John C. Dodge, 
Morrill Wyman, Jr., George G. Wright, Charles Theodore Russell, Jr. 

Fifth (Mass.) Congressional District.— George V. Leverett, Jabez 
Fox, John F. Andrew, James Russell Reed. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Henry Hitchcock. 

New York, N.Y.— Everett P. Wheeler, Silas W. Burt, E. O. 
Graves, Jacob F. Miller, George Walton Green, Carl Schurz, Samuel 
Brearley, Jr., A. Schoonmaker, DeWitt J. Seligman, George William 
Curtis. 

New Haven, Conn.— Thomas R. Bacon. 

Providence, R.I.— Howard M. Rice. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— W. W. Montgomery, R. Francis Wood, Ed- 
ward S. Sayres. 

Newton, Mass.— John S. Farlow, F. F. Raymond, 2d, James 
P. Tolman, John W. Carter. 

Wollaston, Mass.— Josiah Quincy. 

Baltimore, Md.— John C. Rose, Henry P. Goddard, Charles J. 
Bonaparte. 

Newport, R.I.— Edmund Tweedy, Lucius D. Davis, Charles W. 
Wendte. 

Norwich, Conn.— E. Winslow Williams, William Appleton Aiken, 
Benjamin W. Bacon. 

Milton, Mass.— Edward L. Pierce, George R. R. Rivers. 
Ithaca, N.Y.— William Gardner Hale, Moses Coit Tyler. 
Geneva, N.Y.— F. O. Mason, Charles D. Vail. 
Newburgh, N.Y.— Clarence Gordon, Octavius Applegate. 


The annual address of Mr. George William Curtis, the President 
of the League, was delivered at 11.50 A.M., before a large and enthu- 
siastic audience, which marked its appreciation by frequent applause, 
and was as follows :— 


THE ADDRESS OF MR. CURTIS. 


The year that ends to-day has seen an event of the utmost impor- 
tance in the history of civil service reform in this country,—a party 
change in the National Executive. As reform cannot be held to be 
securely established until it has safely passed this ordeal, our most 
interesting question to-day is that of its position and promise after 
five months of such change. This is a question which we consider 
here solely as civil service reformers ; and I shall speak plainly, and, 
I hope, wholly without party prejudice, as I am sure that you will 
not suspect any party purpose. 

Reform of the civil service is not as yet, and never has been, the 
distinctive policy of either of the great national parties. The rela- 
tion of both these parties to reform is like that of the Whig and 
Democratic parties to slavery forty years ago. In both parties there 
was an anti-slavery conviction. There were conscience Whigs and 
free-soil Democrats ; but neither of these groups could persuade its 
party to act unequivocally for freedom. The Democrats insisted that 
they stood by the compromises of the Constitution. The Whigs 
declared, and truly, that their party was more anti-slavery than the 
Democratic party. But a Barmecide feast does not satisfy a robust 
appetite. It was not enough for earnest anti-slavery men that the 
Whig party was more anti-slavery than the Democratic party. 
Neither was an anti-slavery party; and, after the long and vain 
endeavor to pour new wine into old bottles, the conscience Whigs 
and the free-soil Democrats threw the old bottles away, and filled 
a new vessel with the divine spirit of liberty. In both the great 
parties now there is a demand for civil service reform. In both 
parties, that purpose is trying not merely to frame the profession, 
which is a very easy process, but to direct the action of the party. 
God speed the good work! As yet, however, [ repeat, neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic party, as such, is distinctly and con- 
sistently a civil service reform party. A Republican may be of the 
strictest party orthodoxy, and yet despise and distrust reform. A 
Democrat may be of unquestionable party standing, and yet foam at 
the mouth at such a superhuman folly as that of not turning out 
every Republican in office, when you have the power. The test of 
party principle is the allegiance of every member of the party. 
There was never an original Republican who was not opposed to the 
extension of slavery. There was never a Jacksonian Democrat who 
was not an enemy of the bank. Civil service reform is not and never 
has been an indisputable Republican principle, like the restriction of 
slavery; nor an acknowledged Democratic policy, like the overthrow 
of the bank. There is undoubtedly a much more general and decided 
reform sentiment among Republicans than among Democrats. But it 
is not yet strong enough to control the action of the party. The 
agitation was begun by a Republican representative, but reform was 
abandoned by a Republican congress. 
by a Democratic senator, but the Democratic party in his State re- 
fused to re-elect him. The bill introduced by him became a law in a 
Republican congress, but by the vote both of Democrats and Republi- 
cans. National reform began under a Republican administration, state 
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and city reform under a Democratic administration. In certain details 
of the service,the reformed system is enforced both by Republican 
and by Democratic authority. But, had reform been the Republican 
policy, the Republican House of Representatives three years ago 
would not have laughed it to scorn. Had it been the Democratic 
policy, Democrats would not have overwhelmingly sustained every 
effort to destroy it. Not yet can either party truly assert that civil 
service reform is its peculiar and distinctive policy. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Cleveland was nominated and elected solely on 
account of his views and acts on civil service reform. On that ac- 
count, he was forced upon a reluctant party. The President, there- 
fore, may well feel that he holds his high commission through the 
support of the reform sentiment. And he holds a more independent 
position than any President since John Quincy Adams. What, then, 
is the condition of the reform after this five months’ change in the 
government? The country now recognizes the high importance of 
the cause, and rejoices to see a President able and willing to lift his 
hand against a “clean sweep.” As the reform was not a distinctive 
party measure, the presidential election of last year did not turn upon 
it. The Republican convention, indeed, made a very satisfactory 
declaration upon the subject. The Democratic convention gave ita 
passing nod. But, during the campaign, it was only by an occasional 
speaker here and there that the question was discussed. ‘The most 
active politicians in both parties were hostile to reform; and each 
party, wherever it had the power, in contravention of the fundamental 
principle of reform, ruthlessly levied political assessments. The 
Civil Service Reform League, and the local associations of which it is 
composed, took no part whatever in the controversy. The officers 
and members, as citizens of the United States, took individually the 
course which seemed to them best fitted to promote the reform and 
the general public welfare. Many earnest friends of reform warmly 
supported the Republican candidate, and many as warmly supported 
his opponent. Mr. Blaine was not known to have shown any especial 
interest in the subject. Mr. Cleveland, as Governor of New York, 
had signed the reform bill. He had appointed a commission whose 
personal character and disinterested devotion to reform showed his 
perfect. good faith. He had strongly urged the extension of reform 
to cities, and promptly approved the legislation to secure it. He had 
cordially co-operated with the State Commission in every branch of 
its work; and in their second report, transmitted to the legislature on 
the 28th of January, 1885, the commissioners remark, “It is only 
justice to the retiring governor to say that the successful establish- 
ment of civil service methods in the State of New York during his 
administration and the acceptance of the reform by the public are 
largely due to his intelligent interest in the subject, his fidelity to its 
principles, and his prompt and courageous action through all the 
stages of its progress.” 

The Democratic party, which nominated Mr. Cleveland for the 
presidency, carefully avoided making reform an issue in any other 
sense than that of a universal change of the officers and employés 
of the government; and nowhere in the Democratic campaign was re- 
form discussed or demanded in the sense in which the word is under- 
stood by the League. The President, therefore, was not committed to 
the prosecution of reform as the candidate of a party which seriously 
desired it or promised it. But his convictions and official action upon 
the subject were familiar to the country, and it was because of them 
that he was nominated. Undoubtedly, Mr. Cleveland was nominated 
and elected, not because his party desired reform, but because, of all 
prominent public men in the country, he had the conviction and the 
courage of a civil service reformer. In the political situation of last 
year, that consideration forced him as a candidate upon a reluctant 
party ; and, if he had not been identified with reform, he would not 
to-day be President. The vote which held the balance of power be- 
tween the parties was the reform vote, and without that he could not 
have been elected. His probable conduct as President was to be in- 
ferred from the very considerations which had compelled his nomina- 
tion; from his official action as Governor of New York; from his 
public declarations; and from his character. To many friends of 
reform, these were full of encouragement. But many others, who did 
not doubt his conviction or his courage or his purpose, had the gravest 
apprehensions of his ability to withstand that party pressure for 
spoils which no President, Whig, Democrat, or Republican, has been 
able to resist, and which, in the light of experience and of the actual 
situation last year, seemed to many Republicans to forbid implicit 
reliance upon the party as an agency of reform; and still other 
friends of reform regarded his declarations as unmeaning political 
professions, and did not care to inquire into his official fidelity to the 
reform law. 

A very large part of the reform vote, however, had been alienated 
for other reasons from the Republican candidate. But, except for 
Mr. Cleveland’s satisfactory position upon the question of reform, 
that alienated vote would have selected and supported another candi- 
date, and Mr. Cleveland's opponent would have been elected. The 
President may well feel, therefore, that he holds his commission from 
a power beyond and above his party, the reform sentiment of the 
country. Although a party candidate, the circumstances of his elec- 
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tion have invested him with an independence which no President since | and others, prove fidelity to reform. Undoubtedly, if the Higgins 
John Quincy Adams has known, but which the Constitution undoubt-| case were a fair illustration of the course of the administration, it 
edly contemplates as the rightful quality of every President. The} would show plainly that it was simply a spoils administration, from . 
constitutional President is the chief magistrate of the people, not the | which reform has nothing to hope. But test the Executive by its 
mere head of a party ; a head, as Poultney said, “ moved like that of | course in the city of New York, and see if it indicates more or less 
asnake by the tail.” The circumstances of his election have given to| regard for reform than any administration, Whig, Democratic, or Re- 
President Cleveland what the spoils system absolutely denies to the | publican, since the spoils system began. In that city, from the time 
mere head of a party, the ability to strike an effective blow for the | of Jackson, the chief national offices have been held to be peculiarly 
constitutional independence of the Chief Executive. the spoils of the successful party in the election. The incumbents 
What, then, is the condition of civil service reform under the | have generally been local politicians, appointed primarily for party 
party change of administration? Five months only have passed} reasons and not because of any especial knowledge, training, or fit- 
since the inauguration of the President; and the astonishing progress | ness. They have been the chosen political lieutenants of the national 
of the cause which the League is organized to promote is shown by | administration, charged with the interests of its party in the 
the fact that public opinion upon the subject is already so sound, it | State. The late Republican collector, an estimable and honorable 
sees so clearly that a total change in the employés of the civil service | gentleman, was appointed to supersede an upright and efficient Re- 
for party reasons would be as absurd and demoralizing and dangerous | publican predecessor in the middle of bis term, in order that the ad- 
as a total change in the military and naval service for the same rea-| ministration might have an especial political friend in the office. 
sons, that at last a President is able as well as willing to resist the} His appointment was not only a political act, but it was a decisive 
party pressure for spoils. While many changes have been made—| incident in a party controversy, which rent the party asunder, and 
and many changes ought to be made for the highest public reasons — | stimulated the assassination of the President; and, in the change of 
there has been no “ clean sweep” of the public service. The reformed | administration which followed and which brought another wing of 
law within its limits has been executed with entire fidelity; and the| the party into power, the collector, in obedience to the same theory, 
country has seen, with amazement and satisfaction, the unprecedented | would undoubtedly have been replaced by another gentleman of the 
spectacle of a Democratic head of department enforcing the appoint-| then dominant wing of the party, except for the circumstances of the 
ment of a Republican clerk against the intrigues of Democratic sub-| death of the President and the natural and patriotic unwillingness 
ordinate officers, and despite the remonstrance of the Democratic! of his successor to pursue, under those circumstances, a merely fac- 
member of Congress from the clerk’s district. ‘This, indeed, was but| tional contest. If President Cleveland had approved this practice, 
obedience to law ; but it was the reform law, and a law which could be | he would have acted accordingly. He is simple, firm, and direct in all 
easily evaded. Beyond the requirements of that law, important ad-| his methods. He has the full courage of his convictions; and, if he 
ministrative officers of the party opposed to the administration have | had desired this tradition to be observed and the chief places in New 
been appointed and retained in positions commanding a large patron-| York to be filled, not for efficient public service, but for the reward 
age. ‘The interference of Senators and Representatives with execu-| of Democratic voters and for the maintenance of Democratic ascen- 
tive action has been signally rebuked. Self-constituted counsellors, | dency in administration, he would have filled them all with skilful 
assuming to speak for the party, have been totally disregarded. Rea-| Democratic politicians. But, apparently, he considers such use of the 
sons for removals and suspensions, for which a party change of the | authority committed to him as an abuse of a public trust. Attached 
Executive has been hitherto ample explanation, have been frankly | by conviction to the Democratic party, and doubtless willing in 
stated to the country. Useless places have been abolished. Satisfac-| every legitimate and honorable way to maintain its continued control 
tory officers of the opposition party are serving out their terms. The}|of the national Executive, he evidently does not think that such 
chief criticism of the administration by the opposition is the asser-| control is to be obtained at any cost, and does not hold the traditional 
tion that its action in appointments and removals sometimes fla-| practice of the last fifty years to be just or expedient or adapted to 
grantly violates sound principles of reform. The awakened intelli-| promote the public welfare. Undoubtedly, he feels the truth of a 
gence of the country watches and judges every appointment and | remark of one of his immediate predecessors,— “ He serves his party 
removal in the light of these principles; and, best and most promising | best who serves his country most.” But, however this may be, in 
of all, the spoils politicians of the administration party, who hate to| strict accordance with his views often repeated, the President had 
see the crushing yoke of a tyrannical system lifted from the neck of | disregarded the evil traditions. He has reappointed the admirable 
the Independent American who asks to enter the public service upon | Republican postmaster, thus retaining every meritorious subordinate 
American principles by his own proved merit, and not according to|in that vast office, and lifting it out of politics. He has selected for 
old aristocratic methods by the favor of a political “ boss,” declaring | collector, the term of the late collector having expired, a Democrat 
their willingness to vote against any Democratic candidate who is | who is a business man, unknown as a politician, and who says frankly 
tainted with the principle of reform. In the presence of facts like| that he has no time for politics, and that he is pledged to conduct 
these, no friend of reform need feel discouraged. They are wholly | the custom-house upon purely business principles. He has restored 
without precedent since the introduction of the spoils system, and | to the naval office a Republican and a practical civil service reformer, 
they forecast unmistakably the triumph of reform. to whom the cause both in the State of New York and in the coun- 
But under this administration also there have been violations of | try is greatly indebted, and whom a Republican President declined to 
sound principles, serious mistakes and inconsistencies, unwise ap-| reappoint at the close of his term. He has promoted to the ap- 
pointments, and equally unwise removals. These, however, are not | praisership a deputy appraiser who has been for many years in the 
necessarily proofs of treachery or of hostility. During the late Re-| service, who is confessedly a thorough expert and master of the busi- 
publican administration and after the passage of the reform bill| ness, a Democrat wholly unknown as a politician ; and to the survey- 
there were constantly acts which were absolutely inconsistent with its | orship a Democrat who declares his sympathy with reform, and who 
spirit and principles. But it would be folly for that reason to charge | will be judged, as he undoubtedly would wish to be judged, by fidelity 
deliberate bad faith upon the Republican President or to allege that | to his declaration. 
reform was wholly disregarded under his administration. When, The late naval officer and surveyor, it is said, were displaced in 
therefore, we are considering what has been gained for reform upon the | the middle of their terms and without cause,— a proceeding inconsist- 
whole, what progress has been made while as yet neither party is truly | ent with sound principles of reform. If those officers were not only 
a reform party, the word “ Higgins ” is by no means a conclusive re-| honest and efficient, but were also heartily enforcing the reformed 
mark. The Higgins appointment, indeed, was a signal illustration of | system, discarding political favoritism, absolutely prohibiting politi- 
the abuse that we would coriect. It was the appointment of a person | cal assessments, and so earnestly observing the reformed system ac- 
publicly and responsibly accused of disreputable political practices, | cording to the letter and the spirit that the administration could 
the explanation of which, if there be one, is not known, and an ap-| depend upon their prompt and hearty co-operation in all measures for 
pointment made mainly at the request of a Senator, a request which | improving the methods of custom-house administration, the objection 
is in itself a gross offence, and which experience and reason show to} is well founded, but not otherwise. An officer may be honest, but 
be made presumably for a personal and not for a public purpose,— | too strong a partisan or too closely wedded to traditional habits to be 
a practice which promotes the most flagrant corruption. ‘his is the | an effective agent in withstanding political influence and in reform- 
Higgins case, and I know no satisfactory explanation of it. | ing old methods. The reformed system leaves the power of removal 
It is the ordinary case under the spoils system, yet it is now made | unrestricted, and there are many just causes for removal which in- 
the occasion of especial and continuous remark. If, however, it fairly | volve no question of moral character or the honest discharge of rou- 
illustrated the general practice of the administration, it would not/| tine duty. When al! criticism is made, the treatment of the New 
be singular. Certainly, the severest censors would not assert that the | York officers is a signal proof of the sincerity and patriotism of the 
Higgins appointment is of a kind unparalleled under other adminis- | President, and a striking illustration of the immense and beneficial 
trations ; and to allege that it is peculiarly offensive under Democratic | change which has been effected by an aroused public opinion. When 
ascendency is to concede what is, of course, not intended,— that more | this League was organized in this city in 1881, it would have seemed 
is to be expected from a Democratic than from a Republican Execu-| a mere extravagance to prophesy that within four years a President, 
tive. But the instance of Higgins, and the whole Higgins school of nominated by a party which had been out of power for twenty-four 
appointments, although absolutely inconsistent with the reformed | years, would refuse, in the interest of the public welfare, to regard 
system, do not prove recreancy to reform so much as the infinitely; the New York custom-house and post-office as party spoils. And 
more significant and important instances of Pearson, Graves, Burt, ' this he would have been unable to do except for the consciousness 
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that his own views of public duty were shared and sustained by the 
conviction and desire of so large a body of his fellow-citizens that, in 
carrying those views into effect, he might truly feel himself to be the 
willing instrument of the intelligence and the patriotism of the 
country. 

Meanwhile, many changes are made in the service; and the ad- 
ministration is accused of removing efficient officers under the plea of 
offensive partisanship,—a plea which is asserted to mean only that 
every Republican is, in Democratic eyes, an offensive partisan. That 
is undoubtedly true of the eyes of both parties in regard to oppo- 
nents ; and undoubtedly, also, any plea may be falsely alleged. But 
that fact does not destroy its force, when truthfully urged. The tap- 
root of the evils and abuses which reform would destroy is the parti- 
san prostitution of the civil service. Offensive partisanship is a 
phrase which fitly describes it, and such partisanship is properly held 
to be a just cause of removal. 

No man had a more sensible and practical view of this subject 
than Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury in Mr. Jefferson’s 
administration. In the first months of that administration, after the 
first great party change in the Executive, following a furious and 
exasperated political contest, Mr. Gallatin prepared a circular to the 
collectors of revenue, in which he said, with the hearty approval of 
Mr. Jefferson, that it was his desire that “the door of office be no 
longer shut against any man merely on account of his political opin- 
ion, but that, whether he shall differ or not from those avowed either 
by you or by myself, integrity and capacity suitable to the station be 
the only qualifications that shall direct our choice. Permit me, since 
I have touched this topic, to add that, while freedom of opinion and 
freedom of suffrage at public elections are considered by the Presi- 
dent as imprescriptible rights which, possessing as citizens, you can- 
not have lost by becoming public officers, he will regard any exercise 
of official influence to restrain or control the same right in others as 
injurious to that part of the public administration which is confided 
to your care, and practically destructive of the fundamental princi- 
ples of a republican constitution.” Forty years afterward, in 1841, 
Daniel Webster, as Secretary of State, prepared the circular for Presi- 
dent Harrison, which echoed the views of Jefferson and Gallatin: “I 
will remove no incumbent from office who has faithfully and honestly 
acquitted himself of the duties of his office, except in cases where 
such officer has been guilty of an active partisanship or by secret 
means, the less manly, and, therefore, the more objectionable, has 
given his official influence to the purposes of party, thereby bringing 
the patronage of the government in conflict with the freedom of elec- 
tions. Numerous removals may become necessary under this rule.” 

President Cleveland, in the same strain, said clearly and forcibly, 
in his letter of Dec. 25, 1884, to the executive committee of this 
League: “There is a class of government positions which are not 
within the letter of the civil service statute, but which are so discon- 
nected with the policy of an administration that the removal there- 
from of the present incumbents, in my opinion, should not be made 
during the term for which they are appointed solely on partisan 
grounds, and for the purpose of putting in their places those who are 
in political accord with the appointing power. But many now hold- 
ing such positions have forfeited all just claims to retention, because 
they have used their places for party purposes in disregard of their 
duty to the people, and because, instead of being decent public ser- 
vants, they have proved themselves offensive partisans and unscrupu- 
lous manipulators of local party management. The lessons of the 
past should be unlearned; and such officials, as well as their succes- 
sors, should be taught that efficiency, fitness, and devotion to public 
duty are the conditions of their continuance in public place, and that 
the quiet and unobtrusive exercise of individual political rights is the 
reasonable measure of their party service.” 4 

In declaring offensive partisanship to be a just cause for removal, 
the President confirms the views of Gallatin and Webster as approved 
by his predecessors, Jefferson and Harrison; and, in enforcing those 
views, he acts upon the soundest principles of reform. That his 
declaration is insincere is not proved by single iustances of injustice 
in a service embracing more than a hundred thousand places distrib- 
uted across a continent; and that it is hypocritical pretence is neither 
consistent with his character nor with the fact that the great majority 
of place-holders are undisturbed. To remove a Republican officer for 
offensive partisanship is to give a moral pledge to the country that 
a Democratic successor would be removed for the same cause. It is 
an invitation to the severest public scrutiny of the conduct in this 
respect both of the officer and of the administration. Every commu- 
nity is interested to watch the event, to expose the offence, and to 
demand the removal of the offender; and no reason whatever has 
been shown to question the honesty of the President’s declaration, nor 
the fidelity of his personal observance of it. If, however, it should 
appear that such a clean sweep as is reported, and apparently cor- 
rectly, to have taken place in the Claims Bureau of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office, has been actually made, it is evident that the same 
praise cannot be awarded to that officer. The Claims Bureau employs 
an assistant Attorney-General and sic< assistant attorneys. Their 
duty is the defence of suits brought against the United States in the 











court of claims. It is asserted without contradiction that these 
officers were swept out in one day,— Republicans, Democrats, and 
non-partisans alike, for they were of every political sympathy,— 
swept out without personal or official reasons alleged. Experienced 
officers were summarily replaced by inexperienced ; and all was done, 
not for official reasons, but in deference to a demand of Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, and to make place for dependants se- 
lected by them. If this uncontradicted report be true, there could be 
no more flagrant illustration of the shameful wrong of the spoils sys- 
tem than this submission of a branch of the executive department of 
the government to the dictation of members of the legislative depart- 
ment. The interference of Senators and Representatives with 
nominations and minor appointments in the civil service is not only 
without constitutional warrant, but it is an indecent and dangerous 
confusion of two functions which the Constitution carefully keeps dis- 
tinct. The Senator or Representative who makes himself an office 
broker, to pay his own parasites from the public purse, should stand 
well exposed in the pillory of public contempt, and by reason of such 
interference should forfeit the respect of the country and the confi- 
dence and support of his constituency. The law which alread 

prohibits this dictation and interference in all cases included in the 
classified service should be amended, and stringently prohibit them 
in all cases whatever. Such interference is the peculiar peril of the 
administration. And, if the course pursued in the Claims Bureau 
should unhappily become the general policy, undoubtedly the whole 
force of the civil service reform sentiment of the country would be 
strongly arrayed against the administration. 

It will be remarked that the President’s letter states that re- 
movals of satisfactory incumbents should not be made for partisan 
reasons “ during the term for which they were appointed.” But it is 
equally true that such officers should not be removed for such reasons 
at the end of their terms. The administration, indeed, may very 
properly regard it as expedient for reform itself to seize the opportu- 
nity offered by the four years’ law to equalize the important part of 
the service affected by the law between the parties, in order that each 
may have the same interest in the continued maintenance of the re- 
formed system. This equalization, however, could be accomplished 
by means of such changes as ought to be made for legitimate reasons, 
without the removal of efficient incumbents who are not offensive 
partisans; and, when once the equalization should be secured, the 
application of the reform to a much larger range of offices would virt- 
ually exclude the further mischief of serious partisan disturbance of 
the civil service. But to replace not only such incumbents as ought 
to be removed for just reasons, but also all satisfactory incumbents at 
the end of their terms, by successors selected from another party, and 
selected for that reason, would result in a complete change in that 
part of the service during the administration, not for reasons of offi- 
cial conduct, which are the sole legitimate reasons, but for political 
and party considerations. If the plea offered for such a course 
should be that this service is now filled almost exclusively with the 
adherents of one party, it is plain that the result would furnish the 
next administration with the same plea for the same change, and so 
indefinitely prolong the abuse. 

Indeed, to facilitate the abuse was the very object in substituting 
a four years’ term for the constitutional tenure of honesty and efii- 
ciency. It was to place the whole civil service at the disposal of the 
President, and enable him politically to change all incumbents with- 
out the odium of arbitrary removal. It is to make such a course 
difficult, and to impose upon the Executive the rightful responsibility 
of direct removal, that we propose the repeal of the four years’ law. 
On previous occasions, the League has considered the reasons of the 
repeal. At present, it is enough to say that, should it be the policy of 
the administration, under the four years’ law, instead of reappoint- 
ing satisfactory incumbents of places which, in the President’s apt 
phrases, are disconnected with the policy of the administration, to 
displace them at the end of their terms for political reasons, the pro- 
cedure would be the continuation of the old and mischievous prac- 
tice from which the chief evil and perils of the spoils system spring. 
Such removal of competent and faithful and satisfactory officers has 
always resulted in summary and complete reprisals, when the party 
control of the Executive has again changed. The argument is un- 
answerable that, if political opinion and sympathy are just and ade- 
quate reasons for a change, and the power of making a change is 
unquestioned, the sooner justice is done, the better. But the whole 
public service of an immense country, involving vast interests of 
every kind, cannot be arbitrarily and radically disturbed at every 
point without the utmost confusion and monstrous loss and peril. 
The change would become more and more the sole and absorbing 
question of the election. The election would become at last a civil 
convulsion. A peaceful issue would be always doubtful. With the 
rapidly increasing range of patronage, and a highly organized army 
of party stipendiaries distributed about the country and supported 
by the public treasury, the question of the civil service would un- 
doubtedly soon change from one of reform to one of revolution. 

There is no reason to doubt that this is as plain to the President 
as it is to us; and, unquestionably, it demonstrates that the security 
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of reform must be always dangerously threatened until the four 
years’ laws are repealed. This repeal must be urged more resolutely 
than ever; for it would be a formal restoration of the constitutional 
tenure, and a declaration that removal should be made for legitimate 
official reasons only. Gratifying as the situation is, there must not 
be the least relaxation of our vigilance and activity in scrutinizing 
and criticising every instance of conduct inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the reformed system, and in defending the system against 
every attack. It is always a wise maxim for good citizens to remem- 
ber that nothing is done while anything yet remains to do. 
Undoubtedly, we are soon to encounter the most resolute, shrewd, 
and deliberately organized assault upon the reformed system. The 
professional politicians in both parties whom the spoils despotism has 
produced are thoroughly aroused; and they will not relinquish it, and 
the power which it gives them, without a desperate struggle. The 
soldiers’ and sailors’ amendment of this year, very strongly supported 
in both parties, almost succeeded in practically nullifying the reform 
law in the only two States where such a law exists; and this attempt 
undoubtedly will be renewed. Already, the thunder of Democratic 
discontent with the reform spirit of the President is plainly mutter- 
ing. Democratic Senators and Representatives in Congress, and the 
Democratic press, with signal exceptions, are unquestionably hostile 
to reform as we understand it. The constitutionality of the reform 
law is denied, and it is proposed to test it in the courts; and an effort 
in the Democratic House to repeal it is not improbable. On the other 
hand, the Pennsylvania Republicans demand a fixed term of oflice, 
with removal for cause. Leading Republican organs approve the de- 
mand. But fixed terms for the larger number of important offices, 
upon which the minor places are dependent, already exist. The pas- 
sage of the laws which fixed the terms was the second great triumph 
of the spoils system. The repeal of these laws is the present legisla- 
tive object of the League. It has been recommended unanimously by 
the committee in a Democratic House; and the demand of the Penn- 
sylvania convention, if made general, would array the Republican 
party against that object. The assertion that without such a limita- 
tion there would be a life tenure in any offensive sense, or that the 
Civil Service Reform League advocates a life tenure, is wholly un- 


founded. The Reform League leaves minor official terms and tenure | 


where the Constitution and the coutemporary Congressional inuterpre- 
tation of the Constitution left them. It holds that the power of 
removal should remain absolutely unchecked, and believes that the 
principle of the reformed system restrains as far as possible the 
mefely arbitrary exercise of that power. To make sure that removals 
shall be made for legitimate cause only, we must provide, so far as 
law can accomplish it, that all appointments shall be made only for 
legitimate cause, and so long as the power of removal remains free, 
and while it is committed to agents appointed by officers whom the 
people elect, a life tenure in any un-American or undesirable sense 
is impossible. The danger arising from the assumption of a vested 
right of office and the consequent negligence and arrogance of an 
official class is not to be apprehended from’employés who may be 
removed at any moment; but it plainly lurks in abolishing the power 
of peremptory removal, and conferring a right of office for a fixed 
period forfeited only for cause to be judicially established. The 
adoption of such a policy by either party, like the passage of the 
exemption amendments, would be a serious blow at reform, and will 
be stoutly resisted by the League. 


Such seems to me to be the present position of reform. I think 


no sincere friend of the cause in which we are interested believes 
that its promise is less hopeful than it was at our last meeting a year 
ago, or that it has retrograded during the five months of a new a1- 
ministration which expire to-day. 

I believe that any noububed observer, Republican or Demo- 
crat, who considers the enormous difficulties and perplexities of the 
situation, and who looks solely at the interest of reform, will admit 
that, since the spoils system was first generally introduced into our 
national administration, no President has given such conclusive evi- 
dence both of his reform convictions and of his courage in enforcing 
his convictions as President Cleveland. Indeed, such an observer 
will not deny that the good cause is very much stronger than it was 
a year ago, and that the action of the Executive, with whatever in- 
consistencies and mistakes, has been of the utmost service toward the 
final overthrow of the odious spoils system, a relic of monarchical and 
aristocratic rule, which degrades our politics, disgraces our national 
character, and which deprives American citizens in all parties of a 
free and equal chance honorably to secure a place in the public ser- 
vice. There is no higher patriotic achievement than this; and, in the 
great controversy for administrative reform,—the most important 
contest in this country since that of slavery,—a President who has 
shown the fidelity to conviction, the official heroism, the confidence 
in the patriotism and intelligence of the people, displayed thus far by 
President Cleveland, unquestionably deserves the warmest support 
and the most generous consideration from all patriotic American 
citizens, whatever their party sympathies may be. As the great gen- 
eral,— his predecessor,— in the war for the Union, sought, not for a 
section nor for a party, but for all sections and for every party, for 
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America and for human liberty, and therefore, as he dies, is lamented 
sincerely by a grateful and united nation, the President, in resisting 
the powerful and evil influence which would degrade the public ser- 
_vice into party spoils, promotes the highest welfare of that govern- 
ment of the people which Washington in our fathers’ day estab- 
lished, and Grant in ours magnanimously saved. He may be well 
assured that the President who emancipates the public service from 
the degradation of the spoils despotism will be gratefully remem- 
bered with that other President who broke the fetters of the slaves. 

Gentlemen, the stars in their courses fought against Sisera; but 
they fight for us. The desire of good government, of honest politics, 
of parties which shall be legitimate agencies of great policies ; all the 
high instincts of good citizenship ; all the lofty impulses of American 
patriotism,— are the “sweet influences” that favor reform. Every 
patriotic American has already seen their power, y 


“ And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended.” 


| Sir Philip Sidney wrote to his brother upon his travels, “ Whenever 
| you hear of a good war, go to it.” That is the call which we have 
heard and obeyed. And a good war it has been and is. Everywhere, 

indeed, there are signs of an alert and adroit hostility. They are 

the shots of outposts that foretell the battle. But everywhere, also, 
there are signs of the advance of the whole line, the inspiring har- 
| bingers of victory. Never was the prospect fairer. If the shadows 
| still linger, the dawn is deepening,—the dawn that announces our 
| sun of Austerlitz. 


At the conclusion of the address, a vote of thanks was, on the 
| motion of Carl Schurz, unanimously tendered to Mr. Curtis. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


| The members of the League then adjourned to the parlors of the 
|church, where they were called to order by the President, and pro- 
| ceeded with the business of the day. Mr. Curtis was unanimously 
| re-elected President for the ensuing year, after which the Treasurer’s 
|report was read by Mr. Potts, and audited by Messrs. Andrew, of 
Boston, and Montgomery, of Philadelphia. Mr. William Potts, Sec- 
|retary of the League, announced that he had no formal report to 
present, but proceeded to give some account of the condition of the 
League and the associations which are represented in it. There are 
now, he said, about sixty associations, which are nearly stationary 
in point of number of members. Not all of them are represented 
in the League, and Mr. Potts warmly urged their forming the con- 
/nection. He then made the following statement of some of the work 
done by the League during the year : — 


The special work in the office of the League during the year began with the 
efforts made in response to the action taken here last year to limit, if not to 
prevent, the assessment of office-holders for political purposes. 

During the campaign last year, many thousand circulars were issued to offi- 
cers in the national service, and to officers and employés in the various State and 
municipal services; and, undoubtedly, a considerable effect was produced by 
those circulars,— certainly an effect in some instances which was unsatisfactory 
to the President and Secretary, in that, from certain very strongly partisan offi- 
cers, the circulars elicited rather insulting responses. This was not at all the 
general character of the responses received, and we had reasons to feel that many 
officers and employés were strengthened in their position by feeling that the 
League was strongly engaged to support them in their desire to uphold this 
system. 

Following this action there was considerable effort made in continuing work 
in support of the repeal of the four years’ bills in the procurement of signatures 
to petitions, and in correspondence directly with Representatives and Senators in 
Congress. This, as you all know, was ineffective, so far as any result was directly 
accomplished; but, undoubtedly, interest in this particular feature of our move- 
ment was largely increased. The League in its own work and through the vari- 
ous associations has prosecuted efforts to obtain the passage of reform laws in 
various localities. During the year, a law was introduced in the Pennsylvania 
legislature which was not passed ; it being found that it, and what was called the 
‘« Bullitt bill” in reference to the government of the city of Philadelphia, in some 
measure, interfered with each other, and it being deemed advisable on the part 
of members of our association there to avoid any conflict and to throw the force of 
the association in favor of the passage of the Bullitt bill. This was so amended 
as to contain a very good provision in regard to the officers in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the most important field. 

In the State of Indiana and in the State of Missouri, also in the State of Mli- 
nois, and perhaps in others, reform bills were introduced and urged; but in 
neither State did they pass. 

In the State of Wisconsin, a bill was passed to cover the appointment of 
officers in the city of Milwaukee ; and, as I understand, regulations are now in 
force in that city. In the State of Maine, the legislature was induced, through 
the agency of the Portland Association, to pass a law touching the police depart- 
ment of the city of Portland, which law is now, as I understand, enforced, and 
meeting with such success as it was supposed it would. 

In the national service and in the States of New York and Massachusetts, 
where the system had been established prior to our meeting last year, the work 
has been prosecuted by the various commissions, as we have reason to believe, 
faithfully and with generally very satisfactory results. 


Hon. Sherman S. Rogers, of Buffalo, next gave some account of 
the work of the Buffalo Association, particularly their efforts through 
the courts to compel the City Council to appropriate necessary funds 
for executing the State civil service law, the facts regarding which 
recently appeared in the Recorp. 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, reported for the Maryland 
Association. He stated that his association had made efforts to dis- 
cover cases of violation of the political assessment law, with a view 
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to prosecution, but found none sufficiently clear to warrant criminal 
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action. He also gave some account of measures taken to add mem- 
bers to the association, and alluded to the establishment of the Civil 
Service Reformer, the newspaper published by the Baltimore Associa- 
tion. In regard to the Higgins appointment, he spoke as follows : — 


The League has heard so much of that, that I go over the field, which I cer- 
tainly should not attempt to occupy. But the case of Higgins was really a rather 
peculiar one. He is a gentleman singularly notorious in every way in Baltimore,— 
politically,—even more notorious, I think, personally; and his appointment, 
as the very first act connected with ourselves of a reform administration, created 
in a very small area and on a very small scale somewhat the sensation that we 
should have had, if Mr. Tweed had been appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. There seems to be just about as much appropriateness for the purpose for 
which there is hardly any doubt it was made to make Higgins’ appointment as 
appointment clerk of the Treasury as there would have been in appointing Tweed 
to take charge of the disbursement of money; and, although it was rather diffi- 
cult to say that civil service reformers, in contradistinction to decent people gen- 
erally, had any special interest in it, still the sentiment of the community, gen- 
erally, seemed to be that somehow or other we had something to do with putting 
this administration in; and, if this was the first outcome of it, it would be desira- 
ble to know whether really that is what civil service reform meant. Of course, I 
need not say that assumption rested on an entirely false premise; but still it was 
necessary to deal with it as it existed, and therefore the association passed certain 
resolutions, and sent a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The Secretary of 
the Treasury appointed Mr. Higgins, notwithstanding the resolutions and the let- 
ter. Why he did so I do not know, because he did not tell us. I could perhaps 
form an opinion,—in fact, I may say, I have formed an opinion,— but I do not 
know that I ought to express it. Since then, Mr. Higgins has remained happily 
in possession of his office, and we happy in the conviction that we did what was 
right. I think the results of this movement on our part were, at all events, very 
disagreeable to some of the other gentlemen who at that time were seeking office. 
One of them, who has not yet obtained the place he has sought with great persist- 
ence, remarked at that time, in language which I feel would be very unparlia- 
mentary, but is so exceedingly descriptive both of the conversation of Maryland 
politicians in general, and on this occasion, that I will ask the League to pardon 
me, if I quote his exact words, which were that, “since the stink about Higgins, 
we've got to be too damned particular down there.’ Ido not know, Mr. President, 
what friends of mine may have thought; but, if we have done anything even to 
originate it, I think the Higgins incident has borne a very good moral. 

I do not know that I have anything else to report. I read of another very 
undesirable appointment just before I came, of a gentleman sent to civilize the 
Indians. They are said to be wards of the country, and this gentleman would 
certainly be able to teach them the ways of ward politics. But I do not know 
whether that is not one of the false steps which the administration will correct. 
I hope it will correct it; and it will at least have the applause of the Maryland 
Association, if it does. 


Hon. John C. Dodge reported the Cambridge (Mass.) Association 
to be well organized and ready for action. He gave some account 
of the last annual meeting of that association, at which a paper, by 
Mr. Bugbee, one of the Massachusetts commissioners, upon the 
working of the Massachusetts law, was read. The same paper was 
read later in the course of the League meeting, and is printed else- 
where. Mr. Dodge also spoke of the efforts of the Massachusetts 
League to prevent the passage of the soldier exemption bill. 

Mr. William G. Low, for the Brooklyn Association, stated that: 
his association had sent delegations to appear before the United 
States Senate Judiciary Committee in furtherance of the repeal of 
the four years’ law, and also to the New York State Assembly to 
oppose the soldier and other exemption bills. The association had 
also urged upon the President the filling of civil places in the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard by the civil service system, and examinations had 
taken place there; but they were not competitive. Mr. Low also 
mentioned the recent reference in Brooklyn to a judge of the Su- 
preme Court, of the question whether a soldier or sailor, not equal 
in standing, should have a preference over other applicants. The 
decision of the judge was that preference is only allowable where the 
soldier or sailor has equal standing with the other candidates. Other 
work of the association had been to extend its strength in the 
wards, in view of a probable attack by the politicians; and among 
other subjects of discussion at meetings had been the question 
whether it would not be better to send civil service documents to 
those who stand in need of conviction rather than to those who 
are convinced in its favor. 

Hon. John F. Andrew, of Roston, narrated the course of the 
attempted soldier exemption legislation in the Massachusetts General 
Court, and stated that, in his opinion, the result showed that neither 
party as a party believes with any degree of earnestness in civil 
service reform. He added, however, that the organized civil service 
reformers in Massachusetts are ready and heartily active in support 
of the cause. 

Mr. Richard H. Dana, of Boston, mentioned that a serious objec- 
tion to the Massachusetts soldier exemption measure was the fact 


that the bill did not require proof that an applicant claiming to be | 


a soldier was such in fact, which, particularly in the case of laborers, 
would have caused great uncertainty and confusion; and yet an 
amendment offered to try its effect, which provided that the appli- 
cant must state that he was a soldier, and in what regiment, com- 
pany, etc., he had served, was defeated by a large majority. 

Mr. R. Francis Wood, of Philadelphia, said that, after the resolu- 
tions on civil service reform, by Pennsylvania Republicans, he felt 
like taking a back seat against the wall. He then went on to ex- 
plain that, in order to insure the enactment of the Bullitt bill for 
the reform of the Philadelphia civil service, the association had sus- 


pended its attempt to secure the passage of a State bill. The Bullitt) 


bill had been passed, but with an amendment which would probably 








spoke of the efforts of his association to protect public employés from 
political assessments. 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, next spoke for the New 
York Association. He gave an interesting account of the methods of 
work undertaken by the New York Association to defeat the soldier 
exemption bill, in the course of which he repeated the chief grounds 
of objection to that measure, and touched upon a question which is 
beginning to assume a good deal of importance; namely, how the 
fact that what we are trying to accomplish is to enforce that equality 
of rights which is, or ought to be, the birthright of every American 
citizen, can best be brought before the great body of our voters. Ile 
then described as follows how some of the difficulties in regard to 
examinations have been met in New York: — 


There is a third thing we consider extremely important; and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to bring it to your attention,— that is, regarding examinations. 
Experience has shown us that, after all, when you come to the ultimate analysis, 
the examination is the crucial point. Examiners can admit or reject anybody 
by asking questions adapted to that end, and it is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that the examinations should be adapted to ascertain the qualifications 
of candidates for the particular position sought ; and it follows of necessity that 
where positions are varied, as in municipal service, where we have persons exer- 
cising all varieties of mechanical trade, where we have positions for surgeons, 
nurses, and attendants, as well as clerks, it is essential, to make the system a suc- 
cess, that the questions should be adapted to test the qualifications of candidates, 
and there should be special examinations therefore in reference to each particular 
place. Now, if I may be pardoned for giving an illustration, I will cite one in 
regard to the examination held in New York for an inspector of provisions. We 
have in our asylums, hospitals, and prisons, inmates whom of course the city 
feeds, and for whom clothing and food of all sorts have to be provided during the 
year. Certainly, an inspector, who examines an article furnished under contract, 
and determines whether that article is according to the samples furnished, and is 
to be received or whether it it is not to be received, occupies a most important 
position. Well, it seemed to me that a good way of testing the efficiency of candi- 
dates would be by obtaining samples of the different articles such as are furnished 
to the city, and by having them marked so that the examiners should know what 
they were, and then subjecting those samples to the actual examination of candi- 
dates. The result was entirely satisfactory; and we succeeded in securing for the 
service of the city most experienced men,— persons who, from a political plane, 
would have had no chance whatever, and yet who are, as far as could be deter- 
mined by any methods, entirely reliable and competent persons. It does seem 
to us worth while to give attention to all this practical work on the part of the 
examiners. I may say the examiners would be very glad to welcome any sensible 
and practical schemes of questions in regard to the different offices that are to 
be filled and the qualifications of the candidates. It is not an easy task to draw 
successful schemes of questions. There are frequent examinations; and it is un- 
desirable that the questions should be the same, because it would soon come to 
pass that it would be understood what they were, and the examinations would 
degenerate into a farce. And yet to provide new schemes for every examination 
would be very arduous, so that suggestions from practical men on these subjects 
we found to be exceedingly welcome, and would be welcomed everywhere by any 
fair examiner. These are the subjects to which the attention of most of our asso- 
ciations has been called, and I feel very much encouraged by the result of the 
work. We are quite aware that we have a conflict before us, that the very success 
we have had has aroused the animosity of every professional politician, and we 
must expect on their part an endeavor to repeal the legislation that has been 
accomplished, but still more to evade the provisions of the law; and, therefore, 
there is necessity for unceasing vigilance. e all know there is a class of profes- 
sional politicians who stand by one another, who have offices they seek for, and 
for whom very often, if there are no offices, positions are created by a certain sort 
of freemasonry that has an existence among them. They are the men who, as 
enemies of this reform, stand distinctly ——— but who did not oppose it 
in the first place, because they did not realize either its scope or the fact that in 
its adoption their vocation would be gone. To them, as Schiller says of the 
Muse,— you remember his very apt description,— 


“To some, she is a goddess great; 
To some, the milch cow of the field,— 
Their only care to calculate 
How much butter she will yield.” 


And that, sir, is our country to the professional politician. [Applause.] 


Mr. Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis, gave an account of the efforts 
of the Missouri Association, by means of correspondence with candi- 
dates and meetings to which members of the State Legislature were 
invited, to prepare the way for civil service legislation in Missouri. 
A bill was drawn by a committee of the association, providing for 
a State Civil Service Commission, and was favorably reported in the 
Senate, but had not been pressed to passage. The association was 
satisfied with this degree of progress, as two years earlier, in the 
opinion of Mr. Hitchcock, the bill would have met sneers and con- 
tempt, and would have been laughed out. Mr. Hitchcock went on 
to say that there is not any Independent party in Missouri, but 
strong Republicans and strong Democrats and bitter partisan feel- 
ing. Still, the membership of the association and interest in the 
subject are on the increase. The committee of the association are 
distributing large quantities of reading matter ; and, as time rolls on, 
they will be heard from further. 


Tue Committee on Resolutions, by its chairman, Mr. Henry 
Hitchcock, of St. Louis, then reported the following resolutions : — 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That, under a popular republican government like ours, 
employment in those positions in the civil service the duties of 
which are administrative, and not political, ought to be open on equal 
terms to every citizen whose fitness shall have been ascertained by 
appropriate examination and practical tests, and that the Chief 
Executive authority over the civil service, like that over the military 
and naval service, is an official trust to be exercised, not for the 


delay its going into effect for nearly two years. Mr. Wood also! advantage of party, but for the common welfare. 
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Resolved, That by the general course of his executive action in 
regard to appointments and removals, and notwithstanding certain 
acts of -the administration which, measured by the principles of 


reform, we disapprove, President Cleveland has proved, amid} 
immense perplexities and difficulties, his fidelity to the patriotic) 


principles asserted in his letter of December 25, 1884, to the Execu- 
tive Committee of this League, and his firmness and courage in 
enforcing his convictions. [Applause.] 


Resolved, That every American citizen is interested in securing for | 


himself and his fellow-citizens an extension of the truly American 
and democratic principle of the equal right of every citizen to apply 
for and compete on equal terms for appointment to office, without the 
necessity of obtaining aid from personal friends or political leaders ; 
and every local association is urged to bring this subject to the atten- 
tion of all the voters in its neighborhood by every means in its 
power. 

Resolved, That the National Civil Service Reform League affirms 


its resolution of August 1, 1883, in regard to the repeal of the laws | 


known as the “ Four Years’ Laws,” and urges every local association, 


and pledges itself, to unremitting efforts to secure a result so essen- | 


tial for the complete reform of the abuses of executive patronage. 
Resolved, That the reformed system of appointments in the civil 

service, established by the Act of January 16, 1883, should be 

extended to all offices and employments under the government to 


which it is applicable, as fast and as far as is practicable with due | 


regard to the conditions of an efficient administration; and the 
National League urges upon every local association the necessity of 
promoting this extension of the reformed system by every fair and 
legitimate means, to the end of the complete removal of the lingering 
relic of monarchical and aristocratic abuse known as the “spoils 
system,” which obstructs the daily discharge of duty in every depart- 
ment of the government, degrades American politics, and disgraces 
the American name. 

Resolved, That the friends of civil service reform have the utmost 
reason to congratulate themselves and the country upon the striking 
progress of the cause, as shown in the universal public attention 
which is now directed to the action of the administration in regard 
to appointments and removals, and in the high standard of sound 
principles upon the subject by which that action is judged. 

Resolved, That we regard the recognition by the administration of 
offensive partisanship, that is to say, obtrusive partisanship, in the 
coyduct of a public officer, as a just cause for removal from office, as 
being correct in principle, and in its effect as conducive to the estab- 
lishment of a non-partisan service; and we trust that President 
Cleveland will apply the same test with perfect impartiality to all 
public servants, whether belonging to one political party or another. 


On the motion of Carl Schurz, the resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


At this point, Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., one of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioners, read a paper on “The Selection of Labor- 
ers,” prepared by Mr. James M. Bugbee, also of that Commission, 
which we print elsewhere in this issue. 


Mr. William A. Aiken, of Norwich, Conn., recommended that 
Mr. Bugbee’s paper be printed, and sent to the secretary of every 
civil service reform association. Mr. W. W. Vaughan, of Cambridge, 
moved that the Secretary of the League be requested to obtain the 
opinion of the Massachusetts Supreme Court on the constitution- 
ality of the civil service law of that State, and use his discretion in 
printing it with Mr. Bugbee’s paper. The motion was carried. Mr. 
George V. Leverett, of Cambridge, Mass., in behalf of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Milton, Mass., asked for the admis- 
sion of that association to membership in the National League. It 
was voted to admit the association. 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeeler of counsel for the League made report 
as follows: — 


It may be remembered that, at the last meeting of the association, Mr. Whit- 
ridge and myself were instructed in reference to prosecuting offenders against 
the provisions of the federal Act prohibiting the levying of political assessments. 
We associated with us Mr. Halsey, of the Connecticut bar, who rendered us some 
very important assistance in that connection, and whose advice in regard to the 
true construction of the statute we found exceedingly valuable. The cases 
brought to our attention were various and in different parts of the country. 
There was one at Perth Amboy, in New Jersey, in regard to the collector, Mr. 
Edgar; one in regard to the case of the Postmaster at Oakland, Cal.,—the most 
flagrant of all,— the particulars of which were given in the Reconp; there was 
one also at Grand Rapids, Mich.; and then there was a variety of information 
brought to our attention as to the proceedings of John C. New, in his position in 
the Department of the Interior, and the calls made on clerks in that department 


for contributions to aid in carrying the election in Indiana. We retained counsel | 


in different parts of the country to aid in the prosecution of these offenders, and 
we thought that we clearly established our case against the collector at Perth 
Amboy, against the postmaster at Oakland, and against the postmaster at Grand 
Rapids; but, in the latter case, we failed to convince the United States Commis- 
sioner, and, in the two other cases, United States grand juries, that the offence 
was one that furnished a foundation for actual indictment and arrest. Their 
difficulty seemed to be that the offence was so common that it hardly merited 
the stigma of an indictment. The California case excited a great deal of com- 
ment in the papers in that State. Some of the Republican press thought it scan- 
dalous that any attempt of this sort should be made; and that it was really a par- 
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tisan movement against an innocent and unoffending official endeavoring to per- 
form his duty by eeg g the success of his party at election. But I think 
this may be said, that, if there were a stronger public sentiment on this subject 
| in the different localities ih which these prosecutions were instituted, there would 
have been no question of the successful indictment and conviction of the offend- 
|ers. That is the difficulty we found there. We had very little sympathy from 

those whose support and assistance were necessary to success. At the same time, 
the fact that we were instituting these prosecutions, and the League had pledged 
itself to give aid and assistance to any persons bringing cases of this sort to their 
notice, had, undoubtedly, in co-operation with the circulars :eferred to, a very 
| powerful preventive effect. We had it from the very best authorities, from per- 

sons inside politics, and who were willing after the stress of the canvass was over 
te impart the information, that the amount of assessments collected from federal 
clerks and office-holders during the last campaign was not more than one quarter 
of that collected during the campaign of 1880; and we think, while we have not 
succeeded in convicting offenders, we did succeed in accomplishing the more 
| desirable result of preventing crime. 

The only other circumstance is that, since the incoming of the administration, 
attention has been called to the Perth Amboy case: the collector’s term has ex- 
pired, and he has been dropped. We have not learned in regard to the postmasters 
at Grand Rapids and Oakland; but I do think it is no more than justice to the 
| Postmaster-General to say that he took the position, in regard to the cases pre- 

sented to him by ourselves, that it was his duty to make a careful investigation 

| himself,—that he did not feel that the mere fact of a complaint warranted a 
removal on the ground of offensive partisanship or otherwise, but he took up 
the matters fairly, in order to reach a correct conclusion. And we are no 
| informed that that conclusion has been reached. 





Mr. Richard H. Dana brought up the subject of the repeal of the 
four years’ tenure law. He had noticed some hesitancy on the 
part of his association in advocating the repeal of the law. President 
Eliot, of Harvard College, had found it to work to the advantage 
of the College to be able to retire a professor at the expiration of 
a fixed term in cases where he might not be justified in making 
a positive removal; and he (President Eliot) was known to op- 
pose the repeal of the four years’ law. It was under cover of this 
recognized advantage of expiring terms of office that the four-year 
bill was originally passed, though its ulterior object was of course 
quite another thing. And those who now oppose repeal from the 
same improper motives that actuated the original promoters of the 
bill are able to appeal again to the plausible considerations which, 
as we have seen, have weight with President Eliot. What Mr. Dana 
wanted to offer was an answer to such opponents of repeal; and he 
suggested that the case might be met by providing that every ap- 
pointee to whom the four-year law applies shall, on the repeal of the 
four-year limit, be required to serve a probationary term of six, nine, 
or twelve months before receiving a permanent appointment, and, at 
the end of his term of probation, the appointing power may make his 
appointment permanent,—that is, during competency and good be- 
havior,— or may drop him from the service by withholding the perma- 
nent appointment. ‘I wonder,” said Mr. Dana, “if, under such 
conditions, Mr. Higgins or Mr. Pillsbury would have received a per- 
manent appointment.” The probationary period is an important ele- 
ment in the scheme of civil service reform. Without it, the appoint- 
ing power has no opportunity to review or reconsider the propriety 
of the appointment. In many cases, later and fuller information as 
to the character of the appointee, brought to light perhaps by the 
fact of appointment, might give cause for a change of purpose, yet 
without constituting an adequate reason for dismissal. Such a pro- 
bation would also work as an incentive to very earnest efforts to 
merit reappointment. If the probation were for six months, it would 
in most cases expire during the administration under which it began. 
Mr. Dana’s resolution, which was referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, was as follows : — 





Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to consider 
the advisability of probationary term before final appointment in the 
cases of officers to be affected by the proposed repeal of the four 
years’ law, the said probationary term not to be longer then oue year. 


Mr. W. W. Montgomery, of Philadelphia, hoped that no position 
would be taken which implied that we do not expect the four-year 
positions to be filled by competitive examinations or promotion under 
the extension of the present rules. 

Mr. Montgomery, of Philadelphia, moved that a properly certified 
copy of the resolutions adopted to day be sent to President Cleveland. 
Carried with one dissenting voice. 

Colonel Codman, of Boston, moved that the thanks of the League 
| be given to the trustees of the Channing Memorial Church for the use 
of the church and rooms. Carried. Adjourned. 

At a subsequent meeting of the General Committee, William Potts 
was elected secretary, and Ira Bursley treasurer. It was voted the 
Executive Committee be authorized to exercise the powers of the 
General Committee during any absence of the latter. 


THE SELECTION OF LABORERS. 
Tar following essay on “ The Selection of Laborers ” was prepared 
by Mr. James M. Bugbee, one of the Massachusetts Commissioners, 


and was read at the Newport meeting by Mr. Charles Theodore Rus- 
sell, Jr., also a Commissioner : — 


The Commission charged with the administration of the law re- 
lating to appointments in the civil service of the Commonwealth and 
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the several cities of Massachusetts was organized about a year ago; 
but owing to delay in getting returns of the existing service, and in 
giving the preliminary legal notices, the rules prepared by the Com- 
mission, and approved by the Governor and Council, did not go into | 
operation until the 30th of March last. : 

In the mean time, questions having been raised as to the consti- 
tutionality of the statute and the validity of certain of the rules, 
the lower branch of the State legislature sought the opinion of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, which was promptly given, sustaining the 
law and the rules. This greatly strengthened the hands of the Com- 
mission in carrying on its work, especially in the cities, where the 
local authorities had been disposed to regard the law as an interfer- | 
ence with their rights of self-government. 

The provisions of the Massachusetts statute were copied mainly | 
from the national law; but it contains one important provision, 
which is wholly original,— namely, that the rules prepared by the 
Commission shall apply to “the selection of persons to be empioyed 
as laborers or otherwise in the service of the Commonwealth, and of 
the several cities thereof.” 

The rules relating to the clerical service do not differ materially 
from those prepared for the national service. The rules relating to 
the prison, police, and fire service are similar, in certain respects, to 
the rules for the same kinds of service in the State and cities of New 
York. But the peculiarities of the service necessitate, in most cases, 
entirely different methods of application. 

The clerical service and the prison, police, and fire service consti- 
tute the first division of the Massachusetts civil service, and cover, 
under the present classification, about two thousand eight hundred 
offices and positions. ‘The work of the Commission, so far as this di- 
vision of the service is concerned, can best be shown by a summary 
of the official records : — 


The whole number of persons examined is tee eee ee - 71 
n = , ini tod . i 5 

The number passed above the minimum of 65 percent.is. . . . . . . . 544 
The number appointed under the civil service rules is . . . .... 4. . 9 


.Thne larger number of appointments were for the clerical ser- 
vice in connection with the State Census; but requisitions have been 
filled in all branches of the service, and filled in a manner satis- 
factory, apparently, to the appointing power. All this has been done 
within a short period of four months. The varying needs of the 
service have been met without any violation of the rules, or any 
appeal to the courts or to the Chief Executive of the State. 

The rules and regulations which apply to the labor service are, of 
course, wholly new; and it is of them, and of what has been accom- 
plished under them, that this League of associations will probably be 
most interested to hear. 

Under the provisions of the law authorizing the Commission to 
give a general or a limited application to its rules, those relating to 
the labor service were limited in the beginning to certain depart- 
ments in the city of Boston in which a large number of common 
laborers are required during the greater portion of the year. The 
average number employed in these departments during the summer 
season is about 2,500. This includes not only unskilled laborers, but 
men who know how to do special kinds of work, such as gardening, 
stone-cutting, paving, etc. A separate office was established for the | 
registration of applicants for this branch of the service, which was 
designated as the second division. 

For the information of applicants, a circular was prepared, de- | 
scribing in simple language the system which had been adopted. 

It was announced before registration began that, when a sufficient 
number of names had been entered to meet all probable demands on 
the part of heads of departments during a period of six months or 
more, registration would then cease. The wisdom of fixing such a 
limit was fully demonstrated by subsequent events. There were 
several thousand unemployed laborers in the city at the time, and to 
have taken all of them on the register for city work would have pro- 
duced a very bad effect on the labor market. It required the exercise 
of considerable tact to prevent the large body of unemployed la- 
borers from getting the idea, which some local politicians endeavored 
to disseminate, that their failure to obtain work was due to the new 
law. 

By the simple device of issuing numbered tickets to those who | 
first applied, and fixing the dates at which the holders of certain | 
numbers could appear with their certificates of character and have | 
their statements taken under oath, the requisite number was obtained | 
without excitement, or disorder, or any charges of unfairness. 

After taking as many names as were considered sufficient to meet 
the requirements of the service, notice was given that no more appli- 
cations would be received, unless (1) the applicant had served in the | 
late war and received an honorable discharge; or (2) had been dis- 
charged from one of the departments after the rule went into effect, 
and could produce an official certificate of his capacity for labor and 
his habits as to industry and sobriety ; or (5) had special knowledge 
for which the demand was greater than the supply. 

As the certificates presented by applicants were not in all cases 
satisfactory, the commissioners took the precaution, before entering | 





any names on the official register, to make inquiries in regard to the 
residence and reputation of every person. This they were enabled to 
do very promptly and satisfactorily by having the name and residence 
of each applicant copied on a card and placed in the hands of the 
police, who, under instructions from head-quarters, reported in writ- 
ing on the card as to the character of the person named thereon. Of 
some eight hundred men whose names were taken during the first 
three weeks, only about sixty were reported as bad, or as having 
given a false address. In all such cases, a note was sent through the 
mail stating that, upon the evidence presented, the name could not 
be registered. In a few instances, the men reported as having bad 
habits produced satisfactory evidence of good character, and were 
registered. 

In some of the departments to which the rules relating to the 
labor service applied, a large number of extra men were put to work 
just before the rules went into effect, in order to avoid calling upon 
the commissioners during the present season. In one department, 
several hundred men were employed for a few days at the end of 
March, and then suspended. As the season advanced and these men 
found they were not likely to get work in the department to which 
they were attached, and as they saw men getting work in other de- 
partments under civil service rules, they became dissatisfied with 
their position, and demanded either to be put to work or discharged. 
On the suggestion of the commissioners, most of these suspended 
men were given a discharge; and such of them as were certified to be 
of good character were, upon personal application, placed upon the 
register. 

In filling requisitions for laborers, preference is given (1) to those 
who have had experience in the kind of work to be done, (2) to 
those who served in the army or navy in time of war and received an 
honorable discharge, and (3) to those having families depending upon 
them for support. By following out these preferences, it has been 
found possible in all cases so far to select from the requisite number 
of names on the register without resorting to a draft by lot. 

In responding to requisitions, the commissioners furnish such in- 
formation as they possess in regard to the character and capacity of 
each of the persons certified; and it is stated distinctly that the cer- 
tification of double the number of men called for is for the purpose 
of enabling the head of the department to exercise his discretion in 
the selection of those best fitted for the work, and that, if those 
selected are found incompetent or untrustworthy, they can be dis- 
charged,— as the power of removal existing by law on the part of 
any officer or board is not impaired by anything contained in the 
civil service rules. The names of those selected are required to be 
returned promptly to the commissioners, on a blank furnished for the 
purpose. All discharges for whatever cause, and all deaths or with- 
drawals, are also returned on a prescribed form, stating, in the case 
of discharges, the cause, the character of the service rendered, and 
the conduct of the person named. In this way, a complete record is 
kept of all the persons employed as laborers in the several city de- 
partments; and the semi-monthly pay rolls at the City Hall are ex- 
amined from time to time, to see that all the persons named thereon 
have been employed in accordance with the rules. 

A description of the system makes it appear, perhaps, somewhat 
complicated. But, in fact, it is verysimple. The heads of depart- 
ments are greatly relieved; and the laborers, who formerly spent days 
and weeks in hanging about the city-yards and the corridors of the 
City Hall soliciting the influence of the bosses and the councilmen, 
have their applications passed without delay, and in accordance with 
fixed rules which they can all understand. Those who are registered 
are told that it will not improve their chances of getting city work 
to bring any more certificates or references, or to bring any influ- 


| ences to bear upon the commissioners or the heads of departments ; 


that they are not sure of obtaining city work; and that, if unem- 
ployed, they should not stop trying to get work elsewhere. 

This experiment of regulating the labor service has sustained a 
severe practical test during the past four months; and the results 
have been, on the whole, very satisfactory. There have been thirty- 
eight requisitions made from the different departments for nearly all 
classes of laborers. Except in the case of expert gardeners and 


| sewer masons, all the requisitions have been promptly filled; and, 


from the names certified, two hundred and twenty-eight men have 
been employed, some permanently and some temporarily. 

By an ingenious arrangement of the names and numbers con- 
tained on the register, the persons entitled to be certified on any 


| requisition can be designated almost instantly. Where a requisition 


is made for men qualified to do a certain kind of work, and there 
are not enough names on the register to fill it, the officer making the 
requisition is notified of the fact, and authorized to employ men for 
that particular work, first sending them to the commissioners’ office 


| for registration. In all such cases, the men are required to produce 


certificates of their special qualifications. 
Complaints have been made, in some instances, by the men em- 
ployed under the civil service rules, that they have been subjected to 


| many petty annoyances from their fellow-workmen who were in the 


service before the rules went into effect; and, further, that they have 
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been treated in an arbitrary way by the foremen. If such complaints 
continue to be made, it is the purpose of the commissioners to take 
the statements of the men and present them to the mayor of Boston, 
who has given assurances of his hearty co-operation in the execution 
of the law. 

It would be too much, perhaps, to say, after so short a trial, that 
the question of applying civil service rules to the employment of 
laborers on the public works has been definitely settled. But it may 
be said, with confidence, that the scheme adopted for the Boston ser- 
vice has thus far approved itself in practice, and that it promises, not 
only to improve the public service, but to benefit the laboring men by 
dealing impartially with them, and making them secure in the enjoy- 
ment of their earnings. 


THE CASE OF POSTMASTER JONES. 
THE PETITION FOR REMOVAL. 


To Grover Cleveland, President of the United States: 


We, the officers of the Independent Committee of Indiana, 
respectfully ask your attention to the following statements concern- 
ing the conduct of the postmaster of the city of Indianapolis. It 
would be our right and our duty to make these statements as citizens 
only; but we come as Independents, because what we say will 
thereby be sustained by the presumption that we seek the success 
of your administration. No other class is so anxious for that suc- 
cess. 

We gathered the facts, afforded by a careful study of your official 
life, and by many channels spread them throughout the length and 
breadth of Indiana. The enclosures indicate the ground we took. 
We asked the people to vote for you, because you were a genuine and 
practical civil service reformer. We told them that, if elected, you 
would execute the civil service law in letter and in spirit, and would 
conduct the whole civil service in harmony with the reform tendency 
of the times. The facts fully warranted these declarations. In 
urging your election on these grounds, the Independents worked 
alone among your active advocates in our State. The people did 
not turn a deaf ear; and none listened with more sympathy than that 
majority of the Democratic party, who are no part of the machine, 
and who desire no office, but yet who are now falsely represented as 
clamoring for the distribution of places as spoils. 

‘We have not been known to you since your inauguration as 
seekers of office for ourselves or for others; and if any one has 
claimed any reward, because of having worked with us, he has 
thereby ceased to represent the principles on which we stand. We 
have watched with anxiety and with shame the humiliating position 
in which, in our opinion, our State has been placed before the 
country by the greedy and wrangling pursuit of office made by men 
from Indiana, including many in official life, who prostitute their 
positions to office brokerage. They do not represent the people of 
Indiana. They represent, first of all, themselves, and, next, each his 
petty following of petty men. In this unpatriotic struggle there has 
been no voice to indicate that you have in Indiana supporters, who 
strive to occupy the higher ground on which you have always stood. 
There is here a large class of people who care nothing for the welfare 
of politicians. They despise the doctrine that to the “ victors belong 
the spoils ”; and they supported your candidacy in the belief that, of 
all the public men of our country, you alone have shown yourself 
capable of grappling with and overthrowing that doctrine. They 
now recognize the fact that, so far as this State is concerned, they 
must look to you alone for the execution of the civil service law 
and to free the national civil service from the hold of politicians. 

On their behalf, we lay before you the following complaint : — 

Mr. Aquilla Jones took charge of the Indianapolis post-office as 
postmaster April 19, last. So far as has yet been discovered, the 
office was in a high state of efficiency. Mr. Jones at once removed 
the assistant postmaster and cashier, Mr. E. P. Thompson, and ap- 
pointed in his stead Mr. John W. Dodd, a man over sixty years old, 
as assistant postmaster, and his own son, Mr. Ben Jones, as cashier. 
Inquiring diligently to ascertain Mr. Dodd’s fitness for this position, 
we have been unable to learn what were his previous means of sup- 
port. We hear that years ago he was engaged in some sort of cem- 
ent business, in which he failed; and at one time he canvassed for 
a newspaper. He has a wide-spread reputation as being a small poli- 
tician. His view of the duties of -his office is shown by his reply to 


a request to retain acertain letter carrier: “If we begin to make | 


promises to retain carriers, there will be no places for our political 
friends.” 

The stamp clerk was also removed, and the Rev. Oliver H. Perry 
Abbett was put into his place. His previous occupation had not 
fitted him to count money and stamps, and it seems doubtful if the 
public business will not permanently continue to be delayed by his 
incapacity. 

The chief of the registry department was also removed, and Mr. 
William Morgan was appointed in his place. He is about twenty-two 





years old, and is a nephew of the Vice-President. He had been a 
clerk in a drug-store. 

The chief of the repair department was supplanted by Mr. Joseph 
an who had been for many years a meat inspector in a pork 

ouse. 

Later, the postmaster was made custodian of the post-office build- 
ing; and on the same day he removed six employés,— engineer, eleva- 
tor-boy, and janitors. The new chief janitor was another son, Mr. 
Fred Jones. 

A few days since, four women, employed in repairing jute canvas 
sacks, were dismissed, and three men appointed in their places. The 
pay of the four women was divided among the men. 

We are aware there is no statute law forbidding the post- 
master to make these removals. The men removed were all Republi- 
cans, and they were removed to make places for Democrats. ‘The 
six laborers discharged were not discharged for inefficiency or for the 
good of the service. The former chief janitor was a wounded soldier, 
and, having only three men to superintend, worked with his own 
hands every day. The new chief janitor performs only the duties of 
superintending his three subordinates. The other men discharged 
were efficient, and thoroughly understood their duties. With a 
single exception, they could not be said to be offensive partisans. 


The dismissed superintendent of the repair department, George F. 
McGinnis, is an ex-general of the army, a man much respected in this 
community ; and he had no other means of support. 

We maintain that changes like these are in direct violation of 
your repeatedly expressed intentions that no one should be removed 
without cause. 

We have ascertained the following facts relating to the four 
women dismissed : — 

Mrs. Fanny A. Hiteshue, aged forty-five, is a widow who owns a 
four-room cottage, and supported two daughters on her wages,— $8.66 
a week. Her elder daughter isin poor health. The younger child 
is twelve years old. She had no other income, and had worked three 
years in the post-office. 

Mrs. Mattie Munsell, aged thirty-seven, is a soldier’s widow. She 
has a widowed invalid mother, who owns a four-room cottage, where 
they live. Her mother can do a little work, and earns by sewing not 
to exceed $15 a year. The front room of the cottage is rented at 
$10 a month. This rent and the wages of Mrs. Munsell — $8.66 a 
week — were the sole support of the mother and daughter. She had 
worked in the post-office three years. 

Miss Myra Hipwell, twenty-seven years old, had worked nine 
years in the office. She has a widowed mother, a brother twenty-one 
years old, and a niece fourteen years old. They have no property, 
and live in a rented house. These four comprise the family, and 
were supported by herself and her brother, who is a machinist. 


Miss Alice Burnside is thirty-five years old, and is a niece of the 
late Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside. She has worked in this office one 
year. She has a widowed mother and a sister who earns $7 a week. 
The three were supported upon the wages of herself and her sister. 
They have no property and no other income. 

The work of mending the canvas sacks used in the mail service 
can be done by any one skilled with the needle. It has been satisfac- 
torily done here by women for more than ten years. It is now said 
that these removals were made, because the nature of the work and 
the place where it was done were disagreeable. The women may be 
allowed to speak for themselves. The work was earnestly desired by 
them as a means of getting bread, and had been done by them for 
years without detriment to health. At and before the dismissal, they 
were repeatedly assured that the sole reason for their discharge was 
that the party pressure for their places was so great that they would 
have to go. And this is the sole reason. They were discharged 
because their fathers or husbands, long since dead, were, years ago, 
Republicans. 

These discharges are also in open contempt of the course laid out 
by you to govern removals, and there are few instances of such sav- 
age partisan mercilessness. 

We have somewhat particularly set forth the above facts, in order 
to indicate the animus with which the postmaster is conducting his 
office. It is plain that it is his intention not to let the sun go 
down upon any unexercised power to substitute any one of his own 
party for a present employé, without regard to the efficiency of the 
service. This information is important to a clear understanding of 
his action in regard to the civil service law. 


Since Mr. Jones became postmaster, the local civil service board 
has been changed by the retirement of two members and the substi- 
tution of the assistant postmaster and the aforesaid nephew of the 
Vice-President. Early in June, an examination was held of appli- 
cants for positions in the post-office. The Civil Service Commission 
was not represented at the examination; but it was left entirely in 
the charge of the local board, with Mr. Dodd at the head. Other than 
this board, several persons during the examination were moving 
about among the applicants and looking over their shoulders. Com- 
munication, comparison of work, and copying results, as between 
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applicants, seemed to be unchecked. These facts alone render the | 
examination worthless as a competitive test, and other suspicious | 
circumstances make it due to the local board that this examination 
should Le thoroughly investigated. 

On July 1, five employés in the classified service were dismissed 
on twenty-four hours’ notice; and Democrats were appointed in 
their places. We have had time to investigate but two cases, of | 
which we make the following report : — 


Willis G. Wood is nineteen years of age, and a graduate of the 
Indianapolis High School. He entered the civil service July, 1883, 
being one of the three who passed the first civil service examination | 
held here. He has been ever since in the money order department, 
commencing on a salary of $600, which was raised after six months 
to $800. His work was beyond criticism, and his character stands 
high. He has not been a politician. When dismissed, he received 
from the postmaster the following certificate : — 


June 30, 1885. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that there is no dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which Willis G. Wood has discharged his duties in the money- 
order department of the Indianapolis post-office during my adminis- 
tration. 


AQUILLA JonEs, P.M. 


Two men were appointed in place of Mr. Wood. | 





Oscar N. Wilmington, who is forty years old, served four years 
in the war of the rebellion, in the fifty-seventh Indiana,— three years 
as an enlisted man and one year as first lieutenant. He has a wife | 
and four children dependent upon his earnings for support. He | 
entered the civil service in July, 1881, and has since served all the 
time in the registry department of the post-office, working thirteen | 
hours a day, Sundays and all. His salary has run from $600 to | 
$1,020 a year. He has paid no attention to politics. His work was | 
of a high grade, and his character excellent. When discharged, he 
was told by the postmaster’s son that the only reason for his dis- | 
charge was that a Democrat wanted his place. He was the only man | 
with a family in the whole registry department, except one, who has | 
a wife. : 

We called upon the postmaster to learn his reasons for these | 
changes, and have it from him that these two men were first-class | 
men, that they were in every way efficient, and they were personally 
satisfactory to him. He said: “They were not of our faith; and 
I changed them, because I had promised their places to Democrats. | 
I told these Democrats before the examination that, if they passed | 
the examination, I would give them the places. I intend to discharge | 
all but a few Republicans. I don’t know what the last election | 
meant, if it didn’t mean that the Republicans were to be turned out. | 
If I have a Republican, who is a good man and does his work well, 
and against whom there is no complaint, I shall remove him simply | 
because he is a Republican, in order to give his place to a’ 
Democrat, if I want to. I would not appoint a man, no matter how | 
high an examination he passed, if he was a Republican.” 

We respectfully urge that no man holding such views as Mr. | 
Jones holds of a public trust, and illustrating them by such acts, is | 
fit to hold any office, much less an office regulated by the civil ser- | 
vice law. 

This matter may seem small in comparison with the other burdens | 
resting on you, but it is of the highest importance to us. This office 
is the only one in Indiana within the provisions of the Pendleton 
bill. If the postmaster is left to follow his present course, we believe 
that in the near future he will discharge all persons not Democrats 
now employed there, and will appoint Democrats only to their places; 
and that he will do this solely because the former are Republicans, | 
and the latter Democrats. If a postmaster may do this, then the 
Pendleton bill does not accomplish what it was fair to suppose it did; 
and the opening battle of civil service reform will have to be fought | 
over again. Instead of being the one place in this State where pub- | 
lic employment may be obtained by fair competition, this office will | 
simply be a place of rewards for party services and a part of the | 
party machine. : 

We earnestly submit that the foregoing facts show this post- | 
master to be guilty of offensive partisanship, without mitigation or 
excuse; and that the discharge of Wood and Wilmington was a plain 
and deliberate violation of the spirit and intent of the civil service 
law, and that these offences call for sharp correction. We do not 
believe that it is manly to ask for ourselves reward or honors for ser- 
vices in the campaign; but it cannot be improper to urge, with special 
reference to these abuses, that the law be vindicated. 

We therefore ask that Mr. Jones be succeeded in this office by | 
some Democrat who is, without qualification or reservation, an | 
advocate of the political principles which have guided your whole | 
life. | 

We are ready to prove the foregoing allegations before any officer 


| 


who may be sent to Indianapolis for the purpose of making an inves- 
tigation. 
Lucius B. Swirt, 
Chairman of the Independent Committee of Indiana. 
Artuur A. McKarn, 
Secretary. 
Louis HowLanp, 
Treasurer. 
LINDLEY VINTON, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
INDIANAPOLIS, July 11. 


THE REPLY OF MR. JONES. 


The following is the reply of Postmaster Jones to the inquiries 
of the Civil Service Commission. A copy of this reply was furnished 
to the Independents of Indianapolis, and the original was sent to 
Washington : — 

UNITED STATES POStT-OFFICE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
July 28, 1885. 
R. D. Graham, Secretary United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Dear Sir,—Your communication of July 25 duly received. I 
answer as follows concerning those matters about which you spe- 
cifically inquire : — 

It is true that, on July 1, five employés in the classified service 
were dismissed on twenty-four hours’ notice; but it is not true that 
Democrats were appointed in all the vacancies thus made. Three of 
the vacancies were filled by Republicans, who were promoted. In 
the places of the other two who were dismissed, two persons, who 
were Democrats, were appointed in accordance with the civil service 
law, and under the rules of the Civil Service Commission. My 
action in regard to the three Republican mail-carriers who were 
dismissed on that day, and my appointment of three Republicans to 
fill their places, is now on the file in the Post-office Department in 
Washington, and approved by the Postmaster-General. My action 
in regard to the appointment of two Democrats appointed on that 
day appears to be the principal cause of this inquiry, and to the 
cases of Messrs. Wood and Wilmington I will confine this answer. 
It is true that I dismissed these two men without charges being 
preferred. I did so because I believed that I had a right to do so 
under the law. I had been informed by the Hon. Dorman B. Eaton 
of your board that I had this right. I had also been informed by 
competent counsel that I had this right. The position held by Mr. 
Wilmington was that of head clerk in the registry department at 
the depot. The place held by Mr. Wood was that of clerk in the 
money-order department in the post-office. These positions are of 
great importance, as those who hold them handle money and valua- 
bles of great worth, for the proper care and safety of which I am 
under a large bond to the government. Mr. Wood and Mr. Wil- 
mington were entire strangers to me; and I believed, and still believe, 


| that under the law I have the right to designate who shall occupy 


places of trust of this character. The appointments I made to fill 
these vacancies were made in strict accordance with the civil service 
law, as I understand it. I made no charges against these two men 
for two reasons : — 

1. Because I believe that I had the right to remove without speci- 
fying the cause. 

2. Because men prefer to go without having charges preferred, 
as it injures their prospects for positions afterward. 

Since, however, this matter has assumed this shape, I will assign 
what I considered just causes for the remova] of these men at the 
time, but which I did not make for the reasons given : — 

1. In regard to Mr. Wood. At the time I took charge of the 
office, in order to hamper me and distress the public service, as 
I believe, two of the three men in the money order department 
abruptly left me; and I feared the public business would have to stop. 
At the same time, I was informed that Mr. Wood, the remaining 
clerk, would also leave, unless I increased his salary. My position 
was a peculiar one, and I felt forced to comply with his request, 


jand I increased his salary $100. I felt then, as I feel now, that he 


was no person to serve either me or his government. I[ had no fault 


| to find with the manner in which he performed his duties; and, when 


he came to me with the request to sign a recommendation, I did so, 
believing it always better to say kind words than harsh ones. 

2. In regard to Mr. Wilmington, I have simply to say that 
I made no charges against him at the time of his removal for the 
reasons already stated; not that such charges could not have been 
made and substantiated. Since this has become a matter of investi- 
gation, I have taken pains to learn the truth of his being an “ offen- 
sive partisan,” of which fact I had some information at the time; 
and [ herewith submit the evidence thereof. I am also informed 
that he received full pay from the government for the time he was 
actively serving the Republican party. In regard to the statement 
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of my son, | knew nothing of it at the time, nor since, until I read 
of it in your communication. If he made any such statement, it was 
done without my knowledge or authority, and without consulting me. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 27, 1885. 
We, the undersigned, residents of the first precinct of the first 
ward of the city of Indianapolis, hereby certify that we personally 
know Oscar N. Wilmington, and that we know him to be an active 
Republican, and that he acted as challenger for the Republicans at 
the presidential election last past. 
Howarp L. LIinpDseEy, 
64 Malott Avenue. 
GrorGE MILLER, 
64 Malott Avenue. 
WILLIAM TEMMAN, 
478 Lincoln Avenue. 
C. H. ScurECKENGAST, 
464 Malott Avenue. 
Frep M. SNYDER, 
64 Malott Avenue. 
Joun P. FRANz. 
404 Malott Avenue. 


In regard to the matters in clause C, I will state that some time 
ago two gentlemen, whom I did not know and never remember to 
have seen prior to that time (I have since learned they were Mr. 
Swift and Mr. Howland), came to my room, where I was busy with 
my official duties, and interrogated me at great length concerning the 
office and my intentions respecting it. I freely gave them all the 
information I could, although I was surprised at the character of 
many of their questions. Much was said that I do not remember in 
detail. I may have told them that Wood and Wilmington were 
efficient men, but I do not remember to have said that they were 
personally satisfactory to me. In fact, they were not so, because they 
were strangers to me; and I wished to have persons whom | knew, in 
whom I had the utmost confidence, in those places. I may have said 
that they were not of our faith, but I did not say that I changed them 
because I had promised their places to Democrats. I may have said 
some such thing in regard to others outside of the classified service, 
some of whom have been changed; but I made no unconditional prom- 
ise of places in the classified service, as I knew and stated that I 
wotild have to be governed in those cases by the civil service law. I 
don’t remember to have said that I intended to discharge all but a 
few Republicans. I may have said that when I came into the office 
I found but one Democrat among the eighty or more employés in 
the office, and that I believed the Democratic party should have at 
least a majority of the employés. When asked by Mr. Swift 
whether I would appoint Republicans, my answer, as I now remember 
it, was, “ As a rule, I shall appoint Democrats: that is, in my opin- 
ion, one of the meanings of Mr. Cleveland's election; that I should 
go slow in appointing Republicans, if Democrats wanted the places, 
and were qualified under the civil service law.” I did not say that I 
would remove a Republican, simply because he was a Republican, in 
order to give a Democrat his place, when the appointments are gov- 
erned by the civil service law. This may have been said in regard 
to places not governed by this law, as I had made a number of re- 
movals of Republicans and appointments of Democrats to places not 
in the classified service; and I made such removals for no other 
reason than that the persons were Republicans, and I put in their 
places Democrats to whom I had promised the positions, as I sup- 
posed I had the right to do. I never told them that I would not 
appoint a man in the classified service, no matter how high an exami- 
nation he passed, if he were a Republican. On the contrary, I have 
said that I would appoint such a person, provided he had the proper 
qualifications and was graded highest by the civil service board. 

I have now made answer to all the questions you asked me, as I 
remember them, and am willing to make affidavit to my statements, 
if you desire. Respectfully, AQUILLA JONES. 


P. S.— An examination of the pay-rolls of the office shows that 
Mr. Wilmington was paid by the government for the time he acted 
as “challenger” for the Republican party at the last presidential 
election. AQUILLA JONES. 


After a copy of Mr. Jones’ answer had been served on the Inde- | 
pendents, the following charge against Mr. Wood was subtistuted for 
the one first made : — 

Upon my taking charge of the office on the eighteenth day of 
April last, in order to hamper me and distress the public service, as 
I believe, two of the three men in the money-order department ab- 
ruptly left me; and I feared the public business would have to stop 
in that department. At the same time, while thus embarrassed and 
short of help, word came to me that Mr. Wood, the remaining clerk, 
would quit, unless more help was immediately obtained. I had suc- 
ceeded in getting the services of Mr. Wilder, the present head of that 











department ; but expert help of the kind desired was hard to obtain. 
When this word came in regard to Mr. Wood, and also word that he 
was unwilling to work nights, as the pressure of the work then 
demanded, I did not think him a good man to rely on in case of an 
emergency. In order to placate him, however, and to induce him to 
remain, I increased his salary $100 per annum. I felt then, as I feel 
now, that he was no person to serve either me or his government. 
[ had no fault to find with the manner in which he performed his 
duties; and, when he came to me with a request to sign a recommen- 
dation, I did so, believing that it is always better to say kind words 
than harsh ones. 


THE REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


The following is the full text of the report of the Civil Service 
Commission to the President, on the case of Aquilla Jones, post- 
master at Indianapolis : — 


Sir,— The Civil Service Commission herewith very respectfully 
submits its report in the matter of that portion of the charges 
against the postmaster at Indianapolis which was referred to the 
Commission for investigation by the President, in his communication 
dated the 18th of July last. That portion of the charges, in sub- 
stance, involves the following points for investigation :— 

1. Whether, for the purpose of securing patronage, or for other 
unjustifiable reasons, one or more persons has been removed by the 
postmaster in violation of the civil service act or rules. 

2. Whether the postmaster had, by his public conversation or dec- 
larations, at the times referred to in the charges, expressed a purpose 
to disregard the law and rules, especially by selecting only those of 
his own party and by rejecting those of the other party among the 
applicants certified for appointment. 

3. Whether the examination held on the tenth day of June last at 
his office, or the marking and grading of the papers of those exam- 
ined, was so irregularly and unfairly conducted as not to do justice to 
the applicants. 

At once, upon receiving the President’s communication, the Com- 
mission addressed a letter to Mr. Jones, the postmaster at Indianapo- 
lis (and with it sent a copy of the charges), in which letter his atten- 
tion was called to the points involving his official conduct; and he 
was requested to make an appropriate answer and explanation in writ- 
ing. His response is among the papers transmitted herewith. Com- 
missioner Thoman and Chief Examiner Lyman, on the request of the 
Commission, proceeded to Indianapolis, and made a full and thorough 
investigation of all the matters mentioned in the President’s commu- 
nication, the details of which are shown in the 131 pages of testi- 
mony, being that of twenty persons, and among them that of Post- 
master Jones, herewith submitted. There seems to be no need for 
entering largely into particulars in this report; but the Commission 
may state its conclusions upon the three main points, as follows : — 

1. It does not appear that the postmaster has made any appoint- 
ment or removal in violation of any provision of the civil service 
act or rules. Only the first and second rules put any limitation upon 
the authority to remove, and no violation of either of them has been 
charged or proved. 

2. The facts as to the conversations or declarations charged re- 
lated rather to matters of taste and official propriety than to anything 
which is in itself a subject of investigation, except in so far as those 
declarations might shed light upon any questionable case of appoint- 
ment or removal. The evidence shows that the postmaster in conver- 
sation declared a purpose to make removals and appointments ac- 
cording to a theory of political discrimination quite repugnant to the 
spirit and the letter of the rules. Such declarations very naturally 
awaken distrust, and a suspicion that his action had been in accord- 
ance with his words. These facts naturally resulted in the presenta- 
tion of the charges; and the Commission has found abundant reason 
for thinking that they were presented with a commendable purpose 
of promoting the just enforcement of the civil service law and rules, 
and that they are likely to have that effect. It is due to the post- 
master to state that he declares himself not to have been well in- 
formed as to the full effect of the rules in regard to political discrimi- 
nation at the time of his conversations, and that what he stated as to 
selecting those of his own party and rejecting those of the other had 
reference to places not to be filled through the examinations. In 
dismissing this part of the subject, as to which it is not possible to 
reconcile the testimony, the Commission thinks the postmaster had 
not, and that he has not now, any intention of resisting the rules; but 
he now more clearly than before understands that any political dis- 
crimination in making selections from among those examined will be 
a violation both of the spirit and of the letter of the rules. The facts 
that one of the examiners held that position under the preceding 
postmaster, and continuously since the inauguration of the system, 


|and that three of the first five places made vacant by removals were 


filled by promotions from among the old employés, are not without 
significance as to the purpose of the postmaster. 
3. It was a matter of regret on the part of the Commission that 
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it was not practicable for the chief examiner or one of the commis- 
sioners to be present at the examination of June 10, inasmuch as 
only one of the three examiners was familiar with the duties of his 
position. The investigation has shown that the examination was not 
as thoroughly supervised as was desirable. But the most searching 
inquiry has failed to show that there was any cheating attempted or 
any injustice done. Indeed there is no evidence having such a sug- 
gestion. Commissioner Thoman and Chief Examiner Lyman re- 
viewed the marking of the papers of nearly half of all those exam- 
ined, including those marked highest and those marked out, and 
failed in a single case to discover any evidence of unfairness or dis- 
crimination. It will be borne in mind that the papers can be re- 
marked as readily and accurately one year as one day after an exam- 
ination. It is a significant fact that not a single person, whether 
marked high or low, or altogether marked out, though the opportu- 
nity has been ample, has complained that any injustice has been done 
him or that any favor has been shown to any other person. 

In view of these facts and making due allowance for inexperi- 
ence, the Commission regards the action of the examiners as credita- 
ble to their intelligence and sense of justice, and finds not the least 
occasion for disturbing the examination. And we have the honor of 
being, very respectfully, your obedient servants, 


DorMAN B. Eaton, 
Leroy D. THoman, 
Commissioners, etc. 


THE CASE OF MR. JONES. 


Civu. service reformers in all parts of the country would do well 
to follow the example of vigilant attention and prompt action which 
the Indiana Independents have just afforded by their appeal to the 
President in the case of Postmaster Jones. We give in this number | 
the full text of their presentation to the President of the spoils-like 
proceedings of Mr. Jones on his assumption of the postmastership of 
Indianapolis, the reply of Mr. Jones, and the report of the Civil | 
Service Commission after an investigation by them as to whether 
Mr. Jones had been guilty of a violation of the civil service law. 
The result of the inquiry seems to indicate that, while Mr. Jones has 
not been convicted of a direct violation of the law, he has been | 
shown to have acted contrary to its spirit and purpose; that he has 
been guilty of the worst sort of “offensive partisanship,”—namely, the 
use of the power of removal and appointment for partisan ends; and 
that he commenced his official career by a complete departure from 
the policy of the administration in regard to the offices, as defined by 
Mr. Cleveland’s letter, of December, 1884, to the National League, as 
well as by the inaugural address of the President. The President has 
not yet taken action in the matter; and, until he does so, comment 
upon his position is not in order. But we do think that he would do 
well to consider whether he can consistently, and with safety to the 
cause of reform, much longer postpone the punishment of Democratic 
“offensive partisanship.” We do not question his ultimate purpose. | 
He has not made the “offensive partisanship” of Republicans a_ 
cause for removal from office only to replace the Republicans by 
equally offensive partisans of Democratic proclivities. To have done 
so would be the veriest farce, impossible to a man of Cleveland’s char- 
acter. Some day, a Higgins, a Chenowith, or a Jones will be “flipped 
out of office.” as the President has threatened; and then the coufitry 
will be taught a lesson in civil service reform that will do more for 
a right understanding of the subject by politicians and citizens gener- 
ally than all the tracts and lectures of reform societies and all the 
resolutions of political conventions. We hope such action on the 
part of the President will not be too long delayed. 





mending the administration of President Cleveland and at the same 


time recognizing faults that have been committed. An extension of 
the reform system to a greater number of offices is asked for by the 
resolutions, so far as may be consistent with good administration ; 
and resolutions were passed, urging continued action in favor of the 
repeal of the four years’ law, calling attention to the need of the 
spread of civil service reform ideas among the masses of the people, 
and expressing the hope that the President, in his measures against 
offensive partisanship, will deal impartially with partisans of both 
parties. Mr. Dana’s suggestion in favor of the adoption of a term 
of probation in connection with the repeal of the four-years’ laws to 
be required of officers coming under the four-years’ laws is worthy of 
careful consideration. 


Ar the meeting of the General Committee of the National Civil 
Service Reform League at Newport on the evening of August 4, it 
was unanimously voted that the thanks of the League be presented 
to Augustus Hemenway, Esq., of Boston, for his very liberal contri- 
bution of $1,000 to the League, to be used in prosecuting violations 
of the civil service law. Mr. Hemenway is a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Boston Association, which is also indebted to 
him for substantial assistance. 


THE NEW YORK CUSTOM HOUSE. 

THERE appears to be some difficulty in regard to the appointment 
of civil service examiners in the New York custom-house, which is 
believed by some persons to indicate a desire on the part of Collector 
Hedden and Surveyor Beattie to evade the requirements of the reform 
system. We are not yet prepared to believe that these gentlemen 
will persist in any action which is likely to defeat the merit system, 
and we are sure that due vigilance will be exercised by the friends 
of reform in New York. It has often been claimed by opponents of 
civil service reform that the administration should have the services 
of its friends to enable it to carry out the policy to which it is com- 
mitted. How is it to be accounted for, then, that constant efforts 
are being made to defeat the one conspicuous and important measure 


| of policy of the administration by those who are its party friends? 


DEMOCRATIC RESOLUTIONS. 


SEVERAL Defnocratic State Conventions have been held during 
the last few weeks, and have adopted resolutions which, in a gen- 
eral way, with more or less emphasis, commend the President for 
his efforts to promote reform. But there has been as yet no explicit 
expression of approval by any such convention of the President’s 


| strong upholding of civil service reform principles, nor any definite 
_indorsement of that policy which has restrained him from making 


aclean sweep. We shall promptly publish any such resolutions as 
soon as we learn of their adoption. 


SPECIAL CIVIL SERVICE RULE. 
Tue President has made the following special civil service rule : — 


Appointments to the one hundred and fifty places in the Pension 
Office, provided to be filled by the Act of March 3, 1885, except so far 
as they may be filled by promotions or transfers, must be separately 
apportioned by the appointing power in as near conformity to the 
second section of the Act of Jan. 16, 1883, as the need of filling them 
promptly and the residence and qualifications of the applicants will 
permit. 


The section above referred to provides that appointments shall be 


apportioned among the States and Territories and the District of 


THE NEWPORT MEETING. 


Columbia upon the basis of the population as ascertained at the last 


| preceding census. 


Tar annual meeting of the League at Newport was well attended, 
and the general toue of the proceedings was one of satisfaction with 
the present situation and bright hopes and zealous aims for the 
future. Mr. Curtis’ address was again a review of the year’s progress 
admirably clear, fair, and cloquent. Nothing could be more just 
than his measure of the respective attitudes of the parties, nor more 
impartial than his comments on the course of the administration. 
The resolutions adopted follow Mr. Curtis’ address in highly com- | 


Tue following letter lately received illustrates the difficulty of 
making our non-partisan position understood : — 

MILWAUKEE, Aug. 1, 1885. 
Mr. W1iLi1AM Srmes, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,— Please stop sending the Democratic organ called Crvi. 
Service Recorp. I would not take the trouble to unwrap it. Send 
it down South to some rebel Brigadier-General. 

H. J. BAUMGAERTNER. 





